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jan the Republicans Defeat the 
Majority Party? 


Mr. Jounson: In 1931 Republican Editor William Allen White wrote 
‘Democratic Editor Josephus Daniels: “I have been reporting political 
‘aventions now since 1896 and trust I will die at it. A national conven- 
on is really the greatest show on this continent, combining for me all 
= thrills of a prizefight, a bullfight, a gladiatorial exhibit, and a house 
ure.” 

Mr. Reston, you have just been traveling with General Eisenhower, 
1 the Republicans defeat the majority party? 


Mr. Reston: If you ask, “Can Eisenhower defeat the Democratic 
eminee?” I would say that perhaps he can. I do not think that any- 
sdy really knows how powerful or how lasting the power of the Roose- 
{t coalition is. I mean, that is, how popular and how long that power 
going to go on. But I would say that Eisenhower would have a very 
od chance of defeating the Democrats in the fall. 


Mr. Jonson: And, Mr. Kuh, you have been traveling with Senator 
ift, do you think that the Republicans can defeat the majority party? 


Mr. Kun: I am glad that you said, “Can the Republicans defeat the 
smocratic party?” and not, “Will they?” because I think that anyone 
no goes into the business of prophecy at this stage is very foolish 
deed. To the question, “Can?” I should say that the answer is certain- 
“Yes,” though I do think at this stage that it is very wide open. 


Mr. Jounson: Many people say that the country needs a change in 
ministration; but the question which comes to mind about this is: 
n the Republican party accomplish this, particularly at the moment, 
view of the very serious split which seems now to exist in the party— 
split at this convention which has reminded a number of people of 
12, when the Republican party busted to pieces over the Taft-Theo- 
re Roosevelt issue. A major party then split into two wings; and the 
mocrats were able to come in to victory. How serious is this faction- 
sm in the Republican party? 
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Mr. Reston: I think that mention of the 1912 convention is a little 
misleading. After all, there really was a much greater split in 1912 tha 
there is in the present convention. This has been a bitter week here i 
Chicago, but there is no indication of a real walkout and a new con 
vention by an insurgent group which is defeated here. I think that we 
will find by the end of the week that a real move toward unity will 
develop—perhaps even a real move to have the man who is defeated for 
the presidential nomination take the vice-presidential nomination. So 
that I would doubt very much if we shall see in the Republican party 
the kind of split which took place in 1912. 


Mr. Kun: I agree with that. I think that the parallel with 1912 is a 
very weak one. I also think that after the nomination this split will 
be bridged and that, with the enormous prize of the administration of 
the United States at stake, we will find a very large degree of unity. 


Mr. Reston: I think that we have to remember, this year, that both 
of the leading candidates, Mr. Taft and General Eisenhower, have said 
that they will run on the platform, whereas Teddy Roosevelt and Bob 
Taft’s father in 1912 split definitely upon policy as well as upon the 
tactics of the convention. 


Mr. Jounson: I would not expect that there would be a split in the 
party, but I am wondering if the bitterness—and you gentlemen have 
been watching this very closely now in recent weeks—would not bring 
about the defeated group’s reluctance to work very hard for the ticket 
this fall. After all, this has happened in American politics where in a 
given state the party workers have in a sense dumped the top of the 
ticket; they have not had their workers talk about the presidential can- 
didate; they have concentrated on the senator, or the governor, or the 
sheriff, wanting to hold the local strength. 


Mr. Kun: If you are right, I think that you have to ask yourself 
whether certain divergents in the Republican party may not be matched 
by a corresponding divergence in the Democratic party, particularly if 
General Eisenhower is the Republican candidate? 


Mr. Reston: J think that Mr. Kuh makes a good point there. Also 
would you not agree that if the defeated faction in the Republican 
party this week takes the view that it is so disillusioned and disap- 
pointed in its defeat that it will not work for the party 


: in November 
then it deserves to be beaten? If it is more angry at th | 


€ victor in the 
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avention this week than it is at the Democrats, then certainly it does 
- deserve victory. 


. JoHnson: That raises an extremely important point right at the 
ment in the convention: What about the anger and resentment over 

disputed delegations from the South? After all, this has been the 
uiter of the dispute. Will General Eisenhower’s supporters be able to 
sunt upon public resentment to aid them on Monday in the Repub- 
an Convention? 


Rr. Reston: I would think that they will. There has been, if one can 
neralize about these things, a general public reaction in favor of 
senhower and against Taft on the Texas issue. Whether that will 
dress itself in such an outcry from the country as to affect vitally the 
sition of the Taft group is another question. I do not think that any- 
dy knows that. But my guess would be that it probably would have 
ne influence. 


Mr. Jonson: Is there any evidence from your reporting of this partic- 
ar convention campaign that public opinion supports either Eisen- 
‘wer or Taft? Kuh, you have been working with the Taft group, 
Jorting his activities, particularly in the Washington area, is there 
y public opinion evidence which you have seen? 


Mr. Kun: There we really get into the realm of very mystic specula- 
in; and in view of the record of 1948 in the field of prophecy, I honest- 
believe that it is better to wait until the ballots are counted. 


Mr. Reston: Something can be said on that other than sheer specu- 
ion. There was certainly in New Hampshire, and perhaps especially 
Minnesota, a quite extraordinary expression of support for a candi- 
te who was not even on the scene. One hesitates to use the word “un- 
ecedented” in anything in American political life, but I certainly do 
t know in modern times of such a public expression of support for a 
an who was not even on the scene. We saw, for example, in 1948 that 
attempt was made to win public support for General MacArthur, and 
t no such response was available from the country at that time as was 
ailable for Eisenhower this year. 


Mr. Kuu: This is the first point at which I would differ with Mr. 
ston, because I believe that, although General Eisenhower was not 
rsonally on the scene, he is so well known to every American that 
yt was not a very crucial factor. I also think that one must take into 
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account the fact that when we count the total ballots at the primari 
we find a very substantial majority for Senator Taft against Gener 


Eisenhower. 


Mk. Resron: That is surely a misleading point inasmuch as that grea 
majority for Taft came from the state of Illinois, where Eisenhower was 
not allowed on the ballot without his permission. 


Mr. Kun: I do not think that Illinois alone, among all the states 2 
which primaries were held, is a full explanation of that. | 


Mr. Reston: Where did you have them? They were both on the 
ballot in New Hampshire; one was on the ballot and one merely got a 
write-in vote (Eisenhower) in Minnesota. In South Dakota there was 
a direct test, and there Senator Taft ran just a little bit ahead. I agree 
with your general proposition, but I think that this is unreliable evi- 
dence. 


Mr. Kun: But, if I remember correctly, Senator Taft was not on the 
ballot in Pennsylvania, and he obtained a very fairly substantial write-in 
vote there. 


Mk. Reston: That is quite right. 


Mr. Jonson: Let us lead into the natural question from all of this: 
We have heard the argument in many places recently that Taft cannot 
win in 1952, and therefore the Republicans should run their strongest 
candidate. It seems to me that for any Republican to win in 1952 he 
must have enough appeal to chip away from the Democratic party cer- 
tain groups or individuals who joined the Democratic party sometime 
from 1932 through 1948, the period when the Democrats became the 
majority party. Therefore, the question becomes: Is Senator Taft the 
man who can chip away votes from the Democratic coalition? 


Mr. Kuu: All this business about Senator Taft’s not being able to 
win—nobody knows the answer to that question surely. Everybody can 
have an opinion about it. There are two totally different concepts of 
how to win the independent vote in this country. Mr. Taft, on the one 
hand, says that the independent vote in which he is interested is the 
nonvoting group of 1948, which he puts way up in the millions; and he 
argues, as I have followed him, as follows: That the way to win thi: 
election and beat the majority party is to conduct such a vigorous on 
paign and oppose them on almost every issue that you stir up great 
interest and get the attention of the country. You bring out the non. 
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“ers, and that gives it to you. The Eisenhower forces take a totally 
erent view, which is to say that the party has to persuade the inde- 
adent voter, who is disillusioned, perhaps, with the Democratic party 
d bring him in. They argue that if you follow the Taft view and 
‘rely stir the people up, the chances are that the new voters who will 
brought out will defeat you and not elect you. It is anybody’s guess 
to which of those two quite divergent views really will prevail in 
-yvember. 


"Mr. Jounson: It is rather interesting, in view of your setting-forth 
=se divergent views, which you have done extremely well, that in a 
sent book on politics, by Samuel Lubell, called, The Future of Amer- 
sn Politics, he went out and made, as you gentlemen remember, checks 

election figures in 1948, and he is convinced that if more voters had 
sted in 1948, it would have been a Democratic landslide; that the vot- 
s who did not come out were former Roosevelt supporters rather than 
sospective Republican voters in 1948. It seems to me that this is very 
rious evidence against Senator Taft’s position. 


Mr. Kuu: That position can be defended further than 1948 if one 
kes the Eightieth Congress. If one follows, indeed, the House of 
2presentatives’ votes over the entire period since the Republicans were 
st in power, one will find that, where the vote was large, the 
emocrats were victorious and that, where the votes were small in the 
ngressional elections, at that point the Republicans gained seats. So 
at there is that statistical evidence in support of the theory that if Taft 
es stir the voters up, he will be surprised and disappointed by what 
ppens in November. 


Mr. Jounson: You are quite right from the standpoint of looking at 
e figures from the mid-term elections of 1950, for instance. Forty 
illion voters came out in that period, and the Republicans almost 
ined control of the Senate, whereas, in 1948, when the Democrats 
id their victory, we had approximately forty-eight or forty-nine mil- 
yn voters come out. 

So thus, looking at the voting figures of recent years, the Republicans 
ve gained on the mid-term elections when the vote has been lower, 
d the Democrats, on the other hand, have gained when there has 
en a fairly large turnout of the voters. 


Mr. Reston: I believe that in the November election there will be 
mething like eight million newly enfranchised citizens—that is, since 


* 
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1948. Whether the majority of those who vote among the new electors 

will vote Democratic or Republican is all wrapped up with how the 
whole country will go, although, of course, there is the factor of youth 
involved there, and there many people think the Democratic party} 
has the stronger appeal. 


Mr. Jounson: What about a discussion of the total vote of 1952 in 
terms of issues? We have-not discussed any issues in this program— 
foreign-policy issues or domestic issues. How will these affect the discus- 
sion which we are having of whether the Republicans can defeat the 
majority party? Can the Republicans defeat the majority party by being 
vigorously opposed to the major developments in legislation of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal? Can the Republicans win if they oppose 
much of the foreign policy of the Democratic party? Or do they have 
to be “me, too”? 


Mr. Reston: Of course, this is the argument which has split the 
Republican party ever since the days of Wendell Willkie. Again it is a 
question of opinion. My opinion is that any party which takes the 
position that what you want to do is oppose the other party merely for 
the sake of opposing and because people love a fight and in the process 
take positions against the social advances of the New Deal is being a 
very chuckleheaded party, for my money. But I recognize that an awful 
lot of people feel precisely the opposite. They think the thing to do is 
just to come out of your corner swinging on every single thing on the 
eee and all the rest of it. I think that it is a very foolish policy 
myself. 


Mr. Kun: I also think that one should take a deep breath and count 
up to eighteen before one takes at their face value the pronouncements 
of both General Eisenhower and Senator Taft on foreign policy. It is 
generally assumed, with some ground, that Senator Taft would put the 
emphasis in our foreign policy on the Far East and that Eisenhower 
would put it on Europe. I think that if General Eisenhower were Presi- 
dent, he would probably balance the Far East and Europe in our 
strategy and foreign policy and put somewhat more emphasis on the 
Far East than the Truman Administration has. I also think that Sena- 
tor Taft would not put the stress exclusively on the Far East by any 
means, but that it is the force of historical events and not the personal 


opinions or prejudices of any candidate that determines our foreign 
policy. 
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. Reston: I thoroughly agree with what Mr. Kuh has said about 
at. We talk in the emotion of a week like this far too much about 
dividuals, about personalities, and not enough about institutions. No 
esident, in my judgment, is going to be able to come in and revolu- 
»nize either the domestic or the foreign policies of this country. There 
for example, a very real prospect, perhaps more emphatic this week 
d than last, that even if the Republicans do win the presidency in 
2, they will not gain control of the Senate, where all the odds are 
ainst them. And certainly we are likely to have a United States 
nate which is primarily internationalist in 1952 after the election. 


Mr. Kun: I think that there is one specific point which is going to 
sise in the Republican platform which rouses considerable interest, and 
-at is the fact that it will include a qualified repudiation of the Yalta 
zreements. That will undoubtedly be calculated to have a strong appeal 

the votes of the Americans of Polish origin in America and to those 
‘ other countries now within the Soviet orbit. On the other hand, the 
sepublican platform, as it is now drafted, will also contain a qualified 
pudiation of the Potsdam agreements. Now, it was under the Potsdam 
zreements that we finalized the arrangement by which the eastern 
tritories of Germany were put under provisional Polish administra- 
on. If they were, by any combination of words, to suggest a repudia- 
on of that, it would certainly offset the appeal to the Poles contained 
1 a qualified repudiation of Yalta. 


Mr. Reston: One point which we ought to make clear here is that the 
latform has not been announced and that it has not been published ... 


Mr. Kuu: That is right. 


Mr. Reston: ... though many of us know something about what is in 
. We will find, however, that one of the most important things which 
is party has in mind in drafting that platform is that it will not get 
wight in that dilemma which you mentioned and that it will definitely 
ypeal to the Poles and to the other large foreign-born minorities in the 
‘eat urban centers which are so important in every presidential 
ection. 


Mr. Kuu: Yes. 


Mr. Jounson: I would suggest that, if that wording of the platform 
1 Yalta is not extremely carefully written, what the Republicans will 
- repudiating is the pledge that Poland and eastern European govern- 
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ments should be democratic and should be governments representative |) 
of the people. 
Mr. Reston: They are not going to do that; they are not repudiating f 
that. a 
Mr. Kun: They will be very careful, indeed; and particularly Mr. 
Dulles, who is a very experienced person in the field of foreign affairs, 
is extremely conscious of that fact. 


Mr. Jounson: Mr. Reston just brought up an extremely important _ 
development in American politics in the last twenty years when he 
referred to the concentration of urban votes and key groups in urban 
centers which can heavily determine the presidency. At the present 
moment, according to our population, there are some ten states in this 
country which have twelve great metropolitan centers, 500,000 or larger. 
These ten states have about 220 electoral votes, and all a party to win 
needs is 266 electoral votes. These twelve metropolitan centers have 
been, since 1932, really the great support of the Democratic party. 
After all, as you will well remember, Franklin Roosevelt did not need 
the electoral vote of any southern state in the four times that he ran for 
office. He could have been elected any one of the four times without 
any electoral vote of the southern states. In other words, these urban 
centers were more important to Roosevelt’s victory than, let us say, the 
whole southern electoral vote. Coming back, again, to the problem of 
how the Republican party chips away or gets votes to become the 
majority party and replace the Democrats, it seems to me the Republi- 
catis must take votes away from the Democrats in the big urban cen- 
ters; or, if the Democrats want to win, they must hold their strength 
in the great urban centers at the present moment. 


Mr. Reston: If against that very good background which you have 
just given, people will read the Republican party platform when it 
comes out this week, I think that they will find that things are said in 
that platform which are designed to make that appeal, which are de- 
signed to give the man, let us say, of Polish extraction in Hamtramck 
in Detroit the feeling that if he votes for the Republicans there is a real 
chance of the liberation of his old homeland. I think that they are very 


conscious of that and are drafting the platform with that in mind— 
that among other things. 


Mr. JouNson: May I mention another big group in the big urban cen- 
ters? What will be the Republican party’s appeal, for instance, to the 
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egro voter in the great urban centers? Let me just recap the statistics 
re; they are rather startling. So far as Chicago is concerned, in 1932, 
) per cent of the Negro vote in Chicago voted for Franklin Roosevelt. 
was still Republican, stretching back in tradition from the Civil 
War. By 1936, 49 per cent of the Negroes in Chicago voted for Roose- 
It. In 1940, 55 per cent voted for Roosevelt. In 1944, 65 per cent for 
oosevelt. And, in 1948, 71 per cent of the Negro vote cast in Chicago 
vas for Harry Truman. I admit that there are many other groups, of 
durse, in an urban center which you can analyze this way; but here is 
very key group. In one sense it was the margin of victory for Truman 
a the electoral college in Illinois in 1948. He carried the state by about 
1,000 votes but got the total electoral vote. Truman carried the Negro 
=ction by the 71 per cent figure I gave you, which actually means 
ebout 90,000 votes. How can the GOP, for instance, appeal again to the 
legro, just as an example of a group they lost in 1932, and bring back 
‘his group to make the Republicans the dominant party again? 


Mr. Kun: This whole question of civil rights is the real point of dis- 
ension inside the Republican party, though undoubtedly it will be 
watched up in some form. But as everybody knows there are three ap- 
roaches on the FEPC—the compulsory enforcement by the federal 
rovernment; the voluntary approach; and the idea of leaving it com- 
oletely to the states. It seems to me that in this field the Democratic 
party has a great opening, because, whatever the Republican party 
‘omes up with, it is certainly going to be a rather wobbly affair. 


Mr. Reston: I agree entirely with that. I think that the chances of the 
Republicans going back to the position that they held with the Negro 
vote in the great urban centers before 1932 is rather remote. I remember 
hat when we were going out West on the train with Eisenhower and 
is the enthusiasm for Eisenhower was naturally very great, somebody 
n the club car said, “Let’s go and take a poll of the waiters on the 
lining car.” They went through and took a poll of the porters and the 
vaiters. And they found that almost to a man, while they liked Eisen- 
1ower, they were all saying they were going to vote Democratic, just 


s they had in 1948. 


Mr. Kuu: There is another aspect to this upon which we have not 
ouched which is interesting. That is what role “McCarthyism” is likely 
o play in the campaign. I spoke to a congressman last night, an Illinois 
ongressman, who told me that he had taken a poll quite recently in 
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his constituency and that one of the questions he put to them was on | 
“McCarthyism.” He told me that 83 per cent had taken the view that 
“McCarthyism” had had a favorable effect. And he told me also that 
a colleague of his from California had had almost an identical result 
in a poll which he conducted in his constituency. 

Mr. Reston: I wonder whether we could tidy this up a bit? Do you 
mean by “McCarthyism” the use of the technique of making wild 
charges without proof? Or do you mean by “McCarthyism” the empha- 
sis upon anticommunism? 


| 
| 


Mr. Kun: The emphasis on anticommunism is what this congress- 
man had in mind. 

Mk. Jounson: Can we come back, Mr. Reston, to your point a little 
earlier, when you said that any party which developed a vigorous dif- 
ference with the other, a sharp clash on issues, might be “chuckle- 
headed,” as I recall your phrase? Perhaps you were thinking there in 
terms of the fact that in 1940, when Wendell Willkie ran a dynamic 
campaign, he received more votes for the presidency than any Republi- 
can presidential candidate ever has received; and, of course, he ran on a 
very strong “me, too” platform on domestic issues and also on foreign 
issues for that matter. 


Mr. Reston: Of course, he had the third-term advantage, did he not, 
in 1940? 


Mr. JoHnson: Yes; that is true. 


Mr. Reston: The only point which I was trying to make is that I 
think that people do love a fight, but they also like to eat, and they also 
like to have jobs. I can remember in 1944 in this town when you had a 
convention that there was some talk at that time of a goal of sixty mil- 
lion jobs. We now have sixty-two million people employed in this coun- 
try, and I think that anybody who proposes to go against the policies 
which have brought about that degree of full employment would be 
taking on a political liability which would be very foolish. That is what 
I meant. 

Mr. Jounson: If we could assume—and no one knows, of course— 
that the Republican party will develop a party platform and a candidate 
with a direct clash, objecting to much of the New Deal, both domestic 
and foreign policy, then if the Republican party is defeated on this issue 
after the election there will be the need of a strong reform within ae 
party structure and for that matter a borrowing of many of the issues 
which have made the Democrats so successful in elections since 1032: 
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Delivered July 7, 1952 


... Perhaps it is unnecessary here to indict the present administration 
r all of its tragic blunders. For that indictment has already found full 
“pression in the resentments which have poured from the hearts of 
xe American people from north to south, east to west, with no distinc- 
an of race, creed, color, or political affiliation. I know. From the four 
erners of the land, I have seen; I have heard. It has been a sponta- 
ous expression reflecting a deep sense of fear that our leaders in their 
isatiate demand for ever more personal power might destroy the Re- 
ublic and erase from the earth those mighty principles of government 
‘hich brought to this land a liberty, a dignity, and a prosperity never 
fore known. It has been an expression of faith in our ultimate destiny 
5 a free people; an acknowledgment of individual responsibility in the 
shievement of that destiny; a vibrant testimonial that the love of liberty 
ill burns unquenchable in the American heart. 
Many of the people who thus register the depth of their resentments 
o not fully comprehend the nature and degree of the policy misdirec- 
on which has brought us to fiscal instability, political insecurity, and 
ilitary weakness. But they view with dismay the failures of our leaders 
. the short aftermath of victory which causes us, the once proud and 
ighty victor, unceasingly to call upon every American mother to yield 
er sons in a fight for national survival; which causes us to submit to 
tortion and blackmail for the release of our citizens unlawfully de- 
ined by nations with which we are at peace; which causes us to de- 
ive our beloved divisions committed to battle in Korea of the power 
1d the means and the will to achieve victory—our country’s traditional 
ilitary goal. 
They view with dismay the alarming change in the balance of world 
ywer, arising from the tragic decisions taken by willful or guileless 
en representing us at Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, and elsewhere. Those 
ckless men who, yielding to international intrigue, set the stage for 
viet ascendancy as a world power and our own relative decline. 
11 
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They view with dismay the tragic weakness of our leaders reflected in 
their inability to rebuild our strength and restore our prestige, even 
after our commitment to war in Korea more than two long years ago 
dramatically emphasized the inadequacy of our security preparations; 
reflected in their inability to conserve our resources even while they 
warn of national peril; reflected in their tolerance of corruption or worse 
in the higher positions of the public service. 

They view with dismay the rising burden of our fiscal commitments, 
the deprivation of the opportunity to accumulate resources for future 
security and family obligations, the growing tendency of government 
to control personal life and suppress individual freedom. 

Our people are desperate for a plan which will revive hope and restore 
faith as they feel the oppressive burden of the tax levy upon every source 
of revenue and upon every property transaction; as they see the astro- 
nomically rising public debt heavily mortgaging the’industry, the well- 
being, and the opportunity of our children and our children’s children; 
as they observe the rising costs of the necessities of life impairing the 
effectiveness of pensions, insurance, and other fixed incomes and reduc- 
ing the aged and infirm to appalling circumstances. . 

They look to their leaders, but their protests are silenced by the grim 
warnings of the disaster of a possible total war. They see no sign of 
concern, hear no words of encouragement, find no basis for easing fear. 
Their every expression of hope for reduction in the tax burden is met by 
the angry rejoinder that taxes must go ever higher. There is no plan to 
transform extravagance into frugality, no desire to regain economic and 
fiscal stability, no prospect of return to the rugged idealism and collec- 
tive tranquillity of our fathers. ; 

They yearn to regain the religious faith and spiritual rectitude of the 
past. They remember the counsel of General Washington when he said 
in his Farewell Address: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens.” . 

. But the people detect no heed given this wise counsel. They witness 
instead only a ceaseless effort to spend and spend, to tax and tax, only 


a callous indifference to mounting disclosures of graft and corruption 
and waste in the public administration. 
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The religious devotion of the American people which has produced 
the universally reflected spirituality of the American home has been 
outraged by the materialism and selfishness which dominates the na- 
tional administration. Public policy no longer is geared to the simple 
determination of that which is right and that which is wrong. The 
objective has been to build political strength even at the expense of the 
public interest. This is incomprehensible to our people, who understand 
fully the influence religion and morality have always exerted upon 
political stability. They know from the lessons of history that national 
strength and greatness inevitably find their true measure in existing 
moral and ethical standards. 

But, one asks, how can it be that the party of Jefferson and Jackson, 
which once contributed so magnificently to the building of the Repub- 
lic, would now sponsor and support so tragic a cleavage from our great 
traditions? How could it despoil those very concepts of humanity and 
government upon which rested our past spiritual and temporal 
strength? The answer is as clear as it is distressing. That party of noble 
heritage has become captive to the schemers and planners who have 
infiltrated its ranks of leadership to set the national course unerringly 
toward the socialistic regimentation of a totalitarian state. 

To such end they have sought to circumvent the safeguards to our 
liberties wisely written into the Constitution of the United States. At 
one stage there was even the attempt to subvert the independence of 
our Supreme Court by adding new members pliable to the will of the 
executive—at another, the claim of extraordinary “inherent” power 
without the slightest sanction in law. They have too frequently re- 
garded that immutable charter as an instrument of political expediency. 
In the hypocrisy of self-righteousness, they hail their course as true lib- 
eralism. Yet every move they make to circumvent the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, every move they make to centralize political power, every 
move they make to curtail and suppress individual liberty is reaction in 
its most extreme form. For the framers of the Constitution were the 
most liberal thinkers of all the ages, and the charter they produced out 
of the liberal revolution of their time has never been and is not now 
surpassed in liberal thought. Our forefathers associated together into a 
sovereign state for the sole and only purpose of protecting their com- 
mon liberties, not of yielding them again to a centralized federal author- 
ity. Their concept held to the primacy of the individual’s interest; that 
of our present leadership to the predominance of the state. They who 
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trample upon constitutional liberty by the undue centralization and 
imposition of political power are turning back the pages of history and 
gradually reinstituting those very excesses and abuses for which the 
British crown was indicted in 1776 by our Declaration of Independence. 
They are the dangerous reactionaries in contemporary American poli- 
BSc 

But our failures in domestic policy can be overcome, for government 
takes its tone, its character, even its general efficiency from its leader- 
ship. Sound leadership can restore integrity to the public service; can 
economize in the public administration; can eliminate disloyal ele- 
ments from public authority; can purge our educational system of sub- 
versive and immoral influence; can restore to youth its rightful heritage; 
can strengthen the fabric of our free economy; can raise the dollar to its 
true value; can reduce the tax burden on individual and industry; can 
regain the course of constitutional direction; can recapture personal 
liberties now impaired; can correct social inequities; can strengthen the 
position of both worker and owner in private industry, even while pro- 
tecting the public interest; can fortify the initiative, energy, and enter- 
prise of the farmer so as to insure the adequacy of the production of 
food in lean years and its distribution in those of plenty, without being 
crippled by the unwarranted interference and domination of govern- 
ment; and can rearm the nation without undue burden upon the people. 
The correction of domestic evils and lapses would not be too difficult 
provided the will to do so firmly exists. 

Foreign policy has been as tragically in error as has domestic policy. 
We practically invited Soviet dominance over the free peoples of eastern 
Europe through strategic dispositions of Soviet force at the close of the 
European war; we deliberately withdrew our armies from thousands 
of square miles of hard-won territory, permitting the advance of Soviet 
forces to the west to plant the red flag of communism on the ramparts 
of Berlin, Vienna, and Prague, capitals of Western civilization; we 
recklessly yielded effective control over areas of vast uranium deposits 
without which the Soviet might never have developed the threat of 
atomic power; we foolishly permitted the encirclement of Berlin by 
Soviet forces, rendering almost inevitable the tragically high cost we 
have had to pay to secure open lines of supply and communication be- 
tween our zones of occupation there and in West Germany; we au- 
thored, sponsored, or approved policies under which the German in- 
dustrial plant was subjected to major postwar dismantling and de- 
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struction; we turned over to the Soviet for slave labor hundreds of 
thousands of German prisoners of war in violation of every humani- 
tarian concept and tradition; we failed to protest the murder by the 
Soviet of the flower of the Polish nation, and, even after victory had 
been achieved, we continued to supply the Soviet with quantities of war 
materials, despite the clear and inescapable warnings of the Soviet threat 
to future peace. 

In the East, we gave over to Soviet control the industrial resources of 
Manchuria, the area of North Korea, and the Kuriles pointed at the 
heart of the Japanese home islands. We condemned our faithful war- 
time ally, the Chinese people, to the subjugation of Communist tyranny. 
And, in the course of these moves, we proceeded with precipitate haste 
to divest ourselves of our own military strength. Despite the threat to 
our security then clearly apparent, our executive flaunted and ignored 
the judgment and will of the Congress, which appropriated funds for 
the expansion of our air arm which he arbitrarily refused to expend for 
such purpose. 

Small wonder indeed that from the combination of these tragic deci- 
sions and events, there occurred a reversal of the balance of world power 
such as history has never before recorded. ... 

We defeated the North Korean armies; but, when the Communist 
armies of China struck, our leaders lacked the courage to fight to a 
military decision, even though victory was then readily within our 
grasp—a victory which would not only have discharged our commit- 
ment to the Korean people, but which in the long run might well have 
saved continental Asia from Red domination. And, after discarding vic- 
tory as the military objective and thereby condemning our forces to a 
stalemated struggle of attrition and the Korean nation and people to 
progressive obliteration, we again yielded to Communist intrigue and 
entered into protracted armistice negotiations even though every lesson 
of experience had clearly shown such negotiations to be but the means 
whereby such an enemy gains time to reinforce his military capabili- 
RIES: 32." . 

In Europe, and indeed throughout the world, our foreign policy 
approach has been equally as vacillating and negative and, for the most 
part, sad indeed to relate, under the domination of others. We have 
yielded to selfish pressures both at home and abroad and, in so doing, 
have unduly directed the distribution of our wealth into privileged 
channels, have taken sides in international disputes which were funda- 
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mentally none of our affair, and have endeavored to impose our will on 
other nations’ purely domestic problems in an imperialistic manner. We 
have ignored traditional friends while showering our favors on others, 
and we have lost that sense of judicial fairness which formerly charac- 
terized our relations abroad. In our preoccupation with Europe, we 
have tended to discard from our concern those great peoples of Asia 
and the Middle East who historically have sought not our wealth but 
our friendship and understanding. Our “good neighbor” policy with 
respect to the peoples of Central and South America—of greater strate- 
gic concern than all others—has been largely subordinated. Through the 
paternalistic attitude which dominated our material assistance abroad, 
we have promoted as much weakness as strength, as much resentment 
as friendship. 

Animated by the doubtful belief that with money alone we could 
erect internal bulwarks against communism’s growth, our leaders have 
expended much of our resource on the area of western Europe. Events 
have largely established the fallacy of this reasoning. Indeed, the history 
of mankind shows clearly that the love of liberty is a spiritual resource 
of the human heart which, if nonexistent, does not spring from money 
alone. None will quarrel with the impulse to do all reasonably within 
our power to assist the best effort of the peoples of western Europe to 
prepare their bastions for self-defense, but communism, with its recently 
acquired strategic frontiers in Asia and Europe and its penetration else- 
where by internal minority influences, presents a world-wide problem 
the solution of which involves consideration of every point of possible 
Communist pressure. One would be foolhardy indeed to quench a fire in 
the kitchen while leaving another room aflame. The problem is global, 
not sectional. ... 

But the present administration ignores the lessons of history, how- 
ever clear and unmistakable. It ignores the practical aspect that there is 
a limit even to our own vast resources. It ignores the fact that our po- 
tential strength rests not so much upon any natural advantages which 
we have and others have not, but upon the initiative and vision, the 
enterprise and courage, the sweat and toil which alone spring from the 
incentive of freedom. Destroy such incentive and our nation can go the 
way of many others toward a universal level of mediocrity—a standard 
of life measured by the lowest common denominator, which is com- 
munism’s ultimate goal. 

The administration is obsessed by the idea that we can spend our- 
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premises. Both challenge economic and social truths, deeply rooted in 
the experience of mankind. World leadership can only rest upon world 
_respect. Such respect is one of those spiritual ideals which do not result 

from gifts, propaganda, salesmanship, or any artificial means. It is not 
‘for barter to the highest bidder. It is not within the orbit of interna- 
‘tional trade. It is influenced solely by the soundness of the ideas by — 
which we better our own civilization, elevate to higher standards our 
own way of life, and strengthen the dignity of our citizenry. Only 
‘through the exemplification of sound ideas which in the crucible of 
“experience have produced for us a better and more serene life may we 
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contribute in fullest measure to the well-being of others. The higher our Ae 


own standard and more stable we become, the greater our appeal to less 
fortunate peoples and the more they will look to us and our ways for 
guidance and leadership. This applies equally to those behind the iron 

“curtain and those still blessed by the concept of human freedom. For 
_the whole record of civilization proves that the tyranny has not as yet 
been devised which can long resist a sound idea. 

Spiritually and physically we possess the resource, properly con- 
_served and realistically applied, to lead toward a world freed from the 
exhausting wars which have so plagued the past. This is a practical 
purpose, not visionary. For the destructiveness of modern war has now, 
in the atomic age, become too frightful to contemplate by even a poten- 
“tial victor. j 

This then must be the direction of our foreign policy. We must, r, upon 
‘restoration of our military strength and spiritual balance recklessly 

dissipated in our headlong retreat from victory, chart from that strength 
a true and unequivocal course to peace and tranquillity—a peace and 
tranquillity which will be real, not fictitious; deep rooted, not super- 
ficial. Our ideal must be eventually the abolition of war. Such is the long- 
‘ing hope of all of the masses of mankind of whatever race or tribe. 
Indeed, so well is this understood that even the despot in order to assure 
a following cloaks the threat or application of force with the hypocritical 
pretense that his purpose is to secure the peace. . 

We must fully understand that, once we commit ourselves to the 
defense of others, the issue of war or peace is no longer in our exclusive 
hands, for we become but another pawn in the game of international 
power politics—a dangerous game—in which the present administration 
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has demonstrated no peculiar adeptness. It has t d pledged ps 
while moving toward war. Indeed, none can deny what history so clear 
ly records—that the Democratic party has well earned the doubtful dis-_ 
tinction of being the war party of modern American politics. The dea 
of World War I, of World War II, and of the Korean war render mute. 
testimony. . 
We must remain faithful to the commitments we have made to others 
so long as they remain faithful to theirs made to us, but failure of the 
principle of collective security in Korea, where we have found our- | 
selves holding responsibility without corresponding authority, plainly : 
warns that too much must not be expected from collective security — 
elsewhere. f 
Indeed, in western Europe as in Korea, experience has shown a 
reluctance by many of the allies to assume a fair and rightful share of 
the military burden, even though in the case of western Europe the 
basic purpose would be the defense of its own soil. This hesitancy does” 
not spring from any insufficiency of manpower, nor the exhaustion of 
other needed resource, but rather from a seeming confident assurance | 
that this nation’s blood and treasure will be committed to the fullest ex- 
tent needed to accomplish the military objective. ge 
The free peoples of Asia and the Middle East do not ask for Ameri-_ 
can garrisons to defend their soil. All they seek is the necessary military — 
equipment beyond their own capacity of production. They have both 
the will and adequate men, if properly equipped, themselves to conduct 
their defense and to turn the tide decisively against communism. There 
is no logical reason why the same solution should not apply with respect 
to all others. In such circumstances, it should be our unalterable purpose 
to effect in due time withdrawal of our ground garrisons from service 


abroad. ... : 


